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EXPERIENCES MATRIMONIAL 


In the earlier years of my clerical life, it was my 
fortune to hold a curacy in one of the ancient 
metropolitan parishes. 

The church was in point of architectural beauty 
by no means what it might have been, although 
efforts towards its improvement had been made 
when I first entered on my duties. Yet, unpre- 
possessing as was the appearance of the building, 
it seemed to exercise an almost magnetic power of 
attraction upon persons about to marry; and to 
such an extent was this the case, that when I left 
the parish, I had myself married one couple for 
every day of the period during which I had held 
the curacy. 

Seldom did an evening pass without a ring at 
the bell of my lodgings about nine or ten o’clock, 
and the entry of a peculiarly folded paper with 
ever the self-same contents : 


‘Rev. Srr—A wedding [two or three weddings, 
and now and then even six or seven] at ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning.—Your obedient servant, J. B. 
clerk. 

He was a wonderful man, that same J.B. My 
vicar, who had not the best of health, though he did 
his part according to his ability, was a handsome 
man of some fifty-five years, and looked his pro- 
fession ; but J. B. on Sundays, as far as ‘dress and 
deportment’ went, with the neatest and stiffest of 
white cravats, and the glossiest of strictly clerical 
coats, and a look which seemed to say: ‘ Vicars 
and curates may be all very well in their way, 
but I know on whose shoulders the real responsi- 
bilities of the service rest,’ fairly eclipsed us both. 
He had seen, as he told me, four vicars ‘ out’—he 
has since seen a fifth—and curates without number ; 
his post was a lucrative one ; and he was reported 
to have done well for himself in his business—that 
of an undertaker—so, perhaps, it was but natural 
that he should be tolerant of the vicar and con- 
descending to the curate, as to ‘men who come and 
men who go,’ while clerks go on for ever. 


But, like the peacock, he was better to look at 


than to hear; his voice was his weak point: the 
higher it was raised, the more reedy it grew, as 
I realised on my first Sunday afternoon, when, 
after the baptismal service was concluded—there 
were eight babies that day—he shocked my notions 
of propriety by thus addressing the assembled spon- 
sors: ‘Ladies as wishes to be churched, please to 
go up to the rails ;’ which the ladies accordingly 
did. 


We had morning prayers on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. On my first Wednesday, I well remember 
that the snow, or rather what had been the snow, 
was deep on the ground. I had put on my sur- 
plice, and was leaving the vestry, when J. B. stopped 
me: ‘Better see if there’s a congregation first, 
sir.’ He entered the church, and in a minute or 
so returned: ‘If you please, sir, there was only 
Captain M.; and he said as there was only him, 
he wouldn’t trouble you ; and he’s gone, sir. 

This, however, I ought to say, did not happen 
a second time: we always had a congregation, 
though it was often a very limited one. 

There was a special point, however, on which, I 
must own, J. B. deserved my gratitude. He hada 
son who wrote a large and very legible hand ; this 
son was his father’s amanuensis, and used to write 
the names in the ‘ Bans Book.’ 

It was the custom for the congregation to sit 
down every Sunday morning after the second 
lesson, whilst I published from twenty to thirty 
pair from various parishes for the first, second, and 
third times of asking ; and but for the exceeding 
legibility of the writing, should many a time have 
broken down. I learned then for the first time 
with what strange and complicated names it is 
possible for people to go through the world ; nor 
was it easy to avoid at times saying spinster after 
a man’s name, and bachelor after that of a 
woman. 

My predecessor in the curacy was very short- 
sighted, and I was told that, as a rule, it took him 
ten minutes or more to ‘ get through the bans.’ 

And:this brings me back to the marriages. 

They were of all degrees, high and low, rich and 
poor. One morning I found myself confronted by 
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ten bridemaids ; on another, the bridegroom con- 
fided to the clerk in the vestry after the ceremony, 
that it had not been his fortune to get much car- 

iage-exercise in the course of his life, and that, as 
up his mind to ride to his wedding, 
one of his friends had wheeled him to church in a 
wheelbarrow. Speaking generally, I must say that 
had the brides been as dense as the men, the require- 
ments of the marriage service could in very few 
cases have been got through at all; the majority of 
my bridegrooms appeared to have not the slightest 
idea of what they to say, or of what they ought 
todo. Asarule, they were also far more nervous 
than their fair partners, whose impatience with 
their stupidity became at times only too apparent. 
I used to wonder what would become of me on 
these occasions if J. B. were taken ill, or other- 
wise detained from his duties. 

Imagine six couples with their attendant wit- 
nesses, bridemaids and groomsmen, for the most 
part utterly unknown to the clergyman—in our 
own parish were over ten thousand people, and 
very many outsiders came to our church to be 
married—and ignorant as to what was required 
of them as to position, answers, &c. The modus 
operandi was as follows. After some minutes 
had been spent in a in order, J. 
B. was seen to place in yer-book with great 
care six slips 0} Pe , each one with a number 
and the names of one couple written on it. Slip 
No. 1 represented the first couple on the left, 
and so on. Carefully omen once more the 
twelve individuals in proper order, his gray head 
ap between those of each pair: ‘You Thomas 
Jones? You Mary Smith?’ &c. ‘Yes.’ ‘Then you'll 
please not to move.” Having ascertained that all 
were where they ought to be, he gave a sigh of 
relief, handed the book with the slips of paper 
to me, and the service commenced. 

Isoon found that I must know that service by 
heart, for well-nigh my whole time and attention 
was taken up in conversational instruction, and in 
watching to see that no over-curious bridemaid 
surreptitiously, though unintentionally, usurped the 
place of a too retiring bride. 

Hardly ever, I fear, did I perform the service 
without grave infractions of the law which forbids 
the making unauthorised additions to the Prayer- 
book; seldom was I allowed to ask the first 
question: ‘Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife?’ &c. without some interruption ; for 
if the bridegroom were not exceedingly reticent, he 
was almost invariably over-eager, and before I had 
got through the first few words, would answer, 
often with a pull of the forelock: ‘ Yes, sir ;’ or, 
*To be sure, sir—surely, I will so.’ A request to 
wait until the question was completed the 
effect, as a rule, of driving him to the opposite 
extreme, and ing him most reluctant to 
answer ‘I will’ when the proper time came, The 
severest trial, however, was at the next point in 
the service, and it was always with a sense of 
relief that I passed beyond it. ‘Now, will you say 
this after me,’ I used to ask: ‘“I, John, take thee, 
Mary,”’ &. The hesitation was occasionally so long 
that the bride grew impatient, and asked angrily, 
sotto voce, ‘Why don’t you say it ?’? which generally 
brought about the desired result. 

Turning to the bride— Now, will you say this 
after me: “I, Mary, take thee, John,”’ &c.; and 
hard though it be to believe, full often would the 


man begin: ‘I, Mary,’ or whatever the name might 
be, to his partner’s intense disgust. 

It will easily be seen that the great majority of 
our weddings were the reverse of aristocratic. To 
what class, however, to assign some of them would 
be difficult. 

An elderly gentleman, whose card announced 
him as an officer of rank in the army, called upon 
me one evening and produced a marriage license, 
saying that he wished to be married as early as 
— on the following morning. Accordingly, 

e appeared with a rather over-dressed lady, some 
twenty-five years his junior, and, by way of wit- 
nesses, a stout elderly couple of the small-trades- 
man rank, All went well until the time came for 
signing the — I asked the usual questions, 
among them the profession of the father of each 
party ; major-general was given and entered as the 
‘quality, trade, or profession’ of the bridegroom’s 
parent. ‘Your father’s profession, if you please ?’ I 
asked the lady. ‘Gardener’ was the reply. I 
thought that her husband looked much perturbed, 
but I duly entered the item, and thought no more 
about it until the next day, when, to my surprise, 
he again called at my lodgings, and after an 
elaborate explanation as to the true position of his 
wife’s father, which he represented to be that of a |}- 
private gentleman, earnestly requested me to alter 
this entry in the register, adding, that he was 
willing to pay any fee for the same. I did not, I 
need i y say, take any fee; but I made the 
alteration with a note on the margin, to the effect 
that it had been made by me on the representation 
and at the request of the bridegroom. 

On another occasion, after the usual three- 
cornered note the previous evening, I found 
waiting at the vestry a good-looking but some- 
what ‘horsey’ young man, with a license in due 
form, but without his bride. ‘Sorry to have brought 
you out, sir,’ he said, ‘but I have not been able to 
see the lady this means i would this time to- 
morrow be convenient?’ I thought it very strange, 
and so did J. B.; but I could only acquiesce ; and 
on the next day he appeared, accompanied by a 
pretty but evidently much-alarmed young girl, 
and by an elderly man and woman. I did not at 
all like the business ; but there was no choice in 
the matter ; the license was there ; and the marriage 
was performed. Some few days afterwards, J. B. 
said to me: ‘I had a visitor this morning, sir. You 
remember that queer-looking affair last week? She 
was a daughter of Mr ——’ (naming a gentleman of 
position who lived near C.), ‘and he was a groom, 
called himself a riding-master, at E.’s riding-school. 
Mr —— has just come from Scotland, and finds 
his daughter gone ; he came to look at the register, 
and d he would never see her again.’ 

Only too many, I fear, of the weddings at C. 
would, if appearances are to be trusted, exemplify in 
their after-history the truth of the saying: ‘ Marry 
in haste and repent at leisure.’ It was a constant. 
source of wonder to me to see, as I did see, day 
after day, respectable young women, apparently of 
the better class of domestic servants, giving them- 
selves for better for worse to men of seemingly 
all but the lowest type of intelligence. Many of 
these marriages were only too plainly matters less 
of choice than of necessity. te on one Sunday 
evening, a tidy-looking girl came to my lodgings, 
and asked if she could be married at eight o'clock 
on Monday morning—the usual hour she knew 
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was ten, but if I could come to the church at eight 
she would be very grateful. My a work at 
C., just at that time especially, was no light matter. 
Sunday school at 8.45, weddings at 9.45, which 
were barely completed by eleven o’clock, the time 
for morning service: this lasted till nearly one. 
At three o’clock came the afternoon service, with a 
sermon, and perhaps fifteen infants to be baptised, 
and the necessary registering and churchings after- 
wards. Confirmation classes followed until six, 
when I had to take part in and to preach at the 
evening service to nearly eight hundred people. 
And not unfrequently I reached home at 7.30, 
only to find some one waiting for me with a 
request to visit at once a sick or dying person, or 
with a note from a medical man that a child was 
ey ill and should be baptised immediately. 
So that having weddings at ten the next morning, 
I was not overwilling to shorten my night’s rest 
without some special reason. This reason I could 
not get from the girl for some time, but at last it 
came out. ‘He has got the money for the fees, 
sir; and I know that if he has to keep it after 
eight to-morrow, he’ll drink it!’ ‘And are you 
really,’ I asked, ‘going to tie yourself for life to 
such a man as that?’ Yes; she was, she must, she 
said ; and she did. 
I might write much upon the amusing scenes 
which the necessary registering of the wedded 
arties’ names, &c. gave rise to. The brides, no 
onger the men, were the shy ones in the vestry. 
‘Write your name here, if you please. ‘Please, 
sir, I had rather not.’ ‘Can you not write? If 
you cannot, make your mark.’ ‘To be sure I can 
write, sir; and a deal better than him.—Can’t I, 
John? Why, I’ve kept mother’s accounts at the 
shop for-—— ‘Then write, there ; and be quick, 
please” ‘I had much rather you did it for me, 
sir.” ‘But I must not do it, unless you are unable 
to write.’ ‘Please, sir, I don’t like. ‘ Very well, 
then I can’t give you any marriage-lines” This 
generally overcame the scruples, and the true 
reason for the delay came out. The bride did not 
know what name to write—her maiden name, or 
that of her husband, and was too shy to ask. 

Then there was the spelling of the names, at 
which, I must confess, I often had to guess, finding 
it impossible to obtain the necessary information 
from the fountain-head. A German, who spoke 
English but poorly, had been married to an 
English widow. She was forty-five, but far too 
retiring to answer questions put to her otherwise 
than through her newly acquired husband. ‘Your 
father’s name?’ I asked the lady. ‘Henri Géhn,’ 
answered he for her. ‘Henry what?’ said I. 
‘Gohnge,’ said he, ——s the second ‘ g’ soft. 
I was beat, for the bride was evidently an English- 
woman ; so, after one or two additional attempts, 
I asked him to write the name down. He did so; 
and gave me a paper on which was inscribed 
‘ Jones.’ 

But my ‘experiences’ have already exceeded the 
originally intended limit. One more in con- 
clusion, A solitary couple appeared at the usual 
hour one Tuesday morning ; nor did I expect that 
all would go otherwise than smoothly, until I 
found that no response of any kind, either of word 
or look, came to my first question—‘ Wilt thou 
have this woman to thy wedded wife ?’—except a 
vacant stare: to the question repeated in a louder 
tone, ‘I don’t understand what ye mean.’ Once 


more I tried; but he turned to his bride, and 
asked in a hopeless and injured voice : ‘ What does 
he mean?’ She indignantly replied, with a forcible 
nudge of the elbow: ‘Say it arter him, can’t you.’ 
Then I found that he was stone deaf, and that he 
could not read a word. We performed the service, 
and I hope duly, at last; but how we did it, I 
will—adding only that he did not know the deaf 
and dumb alphabet—leave my readers, lay, and 
clerical especially, to conjecture. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 
CHAPTER XXV.—FACE TO FACE. 


WHETHER or not Uncle Magus had piously 
invented the statement that Arthur had been ask- 
ing for his wife, mattered nothing to Helen. The 
scene to which she had so lately been a witness, 
had placed her relations with him on an altogether 
different footing from that which they had occupied 
an hour ago. It was no longer a question as to 
whether he was cold or affectionate, indifferent or 
eager for reconciliation ; the breach between them, 
though only one of them could see it, had already 
widened to an abyss. Though she had often 
accused him to herself of unfaithfulness, she had 
not in reality believed it ; it was rather to excuse 
her own unwifely conduct towards him, and to 
keep warm her indignation against him, that she 
had pictured him in such dark colours: and now 
that she had satisfied herself of his perfidy, it came 
upon her with the shock of a revelation. It had 
been bad enough—‘intolerable, she had called it 
in her own mind—to imagine herself an injured 
wife, but to know that she was so—-that was worm- 
wood, Her whole being revolted against the insult 
that had been put upon her; wrath and shame 
consumed her. If she had heard her husband call- 
ing ‘Helen, Helen !’ ever so tenderly, she would but 
have scorned him for his hypocrisy ; if he had met 
her with a smile of welcome, she would only have 
set it down, with Hamlet, ‘ that one may smile and 
smile, and be a villain.’ But, as it happened, Arthur 
was just beginning a late lunch in the dining-room, 
and at this supreme moment (had he but known 
it to be so !) was dividing his mind upon the respec- 
tive merits of cold beef and pigeon-pie. 

Shut fast in her own chamber, Helen recalled 
his looks, his acts, his motions, as she had seen 
them from her post of espial above the chalk-pit, 
and each of them was fuel to her rage. She had 
cast her bonnet and mantle on the ground, but 
even thus she felt oppressed and feverish ; and 
though the sun was low and the wind keen, she 
flung wide the window, and sat beside it, gazing out 
upon the river with heated eyes. How long she sat 
there, she knew not, but through her passionate and » 
vengeful thoughts stole at last a sense of shivering 
cold, which warned her she was committing a 
great imprudence. The mists were rising from the 
stream, and curling above the tree-tops, and the 
thunder of the lasher was dulled in passing through 
them. What cared she, however, for cold and 
mist, or, rather, was it not better that they should 
stream in upon her bare head and unprotected 
bosom thus—and thus—and enwrap her in a verit- 
able shroud! But no; they should not do that; 
for if she should die, that jade the lock-keeper’s 
daughter would wear in triumph, and without con- 
cealment, the prize that she had already won ; her 
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death would be just what the guilty pair desired, 
and therefore she would live on, to balk them. 
She closed the window, and sat down before the 
fire, which was now always burning in the room, 
once more to think, and think, and think upon her 
wrongs. She did not even reflect upon the revenge 
which she had promised herself, momentous as it 
must needs be in its consequences to herself. The 
man Allardyce did not enter into her thoughts, 
except so far that he had promised to procure for 
her that packet which should resolve all her doubts. 
For she had doubts even still. It was just within 
the limits of possibility that some satisfactory 
explanation might yet be offered of the interview 
to which she had been witness; but no; it was 
folly to believe that: her only comfort lay in the 
hope that this discreditable flirtation might have 
originated with Jenny, not with Arthur ; that it 
might not as yet have gone beyond flirtation ; and 
that she might nip it in the bud by some sharp 
decisive action. e indulgence of this hope was 
the only evidence that remained to her that she 
still loved her husband, for she was not ignorant 
of human nature, and if she had had to form an 
independent judgment on the matter, she would 
have set down the blame to the man rather than 
the woman. But now she clung to the idea that 
her Arthur was a victim—though, alas, not an 
unwilling one—to Jenny’s crafty wiles. She would 
know that for certain, however, only when she had 
made herself acquainted with a specimen of their 
correspondence ; and in the meantime how should 
she endure the suspense? How should she live 
under the same roof, and sharing bed and board, 
with this man who had thus dishonoured her? 
How long would it be ere an opportunity should 
present itself either to her or Allardyce—she 
scarce cared which—to get possession of that tell- 
tale packet, to which her husband had pressed his 


faithless lips ? 

Then all of a sudden a desperate determination 
seized her to know the worst at once; not to ask 
Arthur—for she felt that would be hopeless ; the 
so-called honour on which men pique themselves 
would prevent him from betraying a woman’s 
secret, though it had not restrained him from 
behaving treacherously to his wife. She would 
learn the truth from Jenny’s own mouth, though 
she should have to take her by the throat to wring 
it from her. The next minute she had thrown on 
her walking gear, and stood listening at the half- 


anon door. The house was still, and a faint 


our of tobacco in the corridor gave assurance 
that either her husband or ye ate (probably 
both) were in the smoking-room, There was little 
risk of meeting Uncle Magus, who mostly kept 
within doors in his own home, when his services as 
volunteer watch-dog were not required at the Hall. 
If one of these three, or indeed any member of the 
household or the village, had seen her, she could 
not, of course, have escaped recognition ; yet she 
wore a thick veil, put on either mechanically, or 
as some safeguard against that danger which, but 
a few minutes ago, she had so rashly courted. 
Quickly, yet noiselessly, she descended the stairs, 
and through one of the sitting-rooms, the 
windows of which opened on the lawn, she left the 
house unobserved, and started for the lock. The 
fog had increased, and was advancing from the 
river in a solid wall. Once within it, however, she 
could see a little, and besides, there was the noise 


of the lasher to guide her. But her path was not 
without its peril, for the little bridge she had to 
cross was very narrow, and slimy with the damp, 
and how easy (thought she) would it have been to 
slip over its unprotected side, into the sheer dark 
lock! That would give them pause, those two! 
Their consciences would surely prick them when 
they came to know that she had watched their 
interview that day, ere she came here to end all, 
But perhaps Allardyce might not disclose it to 
them, and perhaps—she was here now to discover 
it—perhaps her husband might not be so very 
ok to blame. She crossed the bridge, and 
approaching the cottage, pressed her face close to 
the diamond panes of the parlour-window. Old 
Jacob was in his arm-chair by the hearth, appa- 
rently asleep ; Jenny sat at the table with a book 
before her, but looking at the fire poacrey. How 
very beautiful she was! If she had been a lady 
(thought Helen), it would have been no wonder 
that she should have attracted any man ; nay, she 
did not look unlike a.lady ; the hand on which her 
head was resting was white and shapely, and her 
attire, though simple, was tasteful and becoming. 
She knew, of course, what did become her, and too 

care to wear it ; her very simplicity might even be 
affected, in order to contrast with the appearance 
of real ladies, and so to—— Here, passion cut 
es these strictures, and she tapped softly on the 
glass. 
Jenny glanced up at the window, and seeing 
only the curtain of fog that overhung it without, 
turned her eyes again towards the fire ; they were 
tearful eyes, as Helen now noticed, and had a 
weary, hopeless look in them ; but then their owner 
had not seen Arthur kiss that packet: if she had, 
they would doubtless be triumphant enough ; this 
jade did not know that her wanton wiles had made 

Helen tapped again, and this time very s . 
Old Jacob stirred and murmured: “Mother yf 
Sherry !’—like a good Catholic who, roused from 
sleep, calls on a saint or two—then sunk into a 
sounder slumber than before. Jenny rose and 
came to the window. 

‘Come out!’ motioned Helen imperiously ; ‘I 
must speak with you.’ 

Jenny put on the bonnet and shawl which lay 
on a chair beside her, and let herself softly out. 
Her face had grown very pale, but she did not look 
afraid, as the other had expected ; the tones, too, 
were quite firm in which she said: ‘Will you not 
come into the parlour, madam ?’ 

‘No, answered Helen. ‘I want to speak with 
you alone, where no one can hear us.’ 

‘There is my own bedroom, madam ; there is a 
fire there.’ 

‘No!’ reiterated the other, even more curtly than 
before. ‘Take me somewhere outside, out of ear- 
shot and eyeshot.’ 

‘There is the lasher, madam,’ suggested Jenny ; 
‘few people cross it, especially in this weather ’—— 

‘That will do,’ said Helen, interrupting her. 
‘Take me there.’ 

‘It is very foggy, madam ; you had best kee 
close to me.” She would have offered her hand, 
had her visitor been any other woman; but she 
well knew that this one would have rejected it. 
She had nothing to reproach herself with, yet she 
could not but be aware, from Helen’s tone and 
manner, that it was to reproach her—to impugn her 
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conduct with respect to Arthur—that she had 
come thither. They had met in the chalk-pit that 
day by chance, and she had given him back those 
tokens of their old love she had thought it wrong 
to keep, and which she had carried about with her 
for weeks in case such an opportunity should 
occur ; there had been no harm in that, surely ! 
This woman had won him from her, and possessed 
him ; she had not been forgotten and forsaken ; 
what cause had she for fancying herself aggrieved 
and wronged? Jenny stopped under the lime- 
tree, which was her favourite haunt, but ‘ No,’ said 
Helen ; ‘here people may come upon us without 
our seeing them.’ 

She led the way herself on to the broad plank 
that spanned the lasher from end to end. * If any 
one should put foot on it from either bank, its 
tremulous recoil would at once inform them of it. 

‘Be careful,’ said Jenny warningly ; ‘you are 
not used to this place as I am ; it is dangerous.’ 

‘You are most kind,’ returned Helen scornfully ; 
‘and very anxious to preserve my life, no doubt.’ 
She walked on to the centre of the plank, and 
then turned round on Jenny. ‘So this is the face 
that caught my husband’s fancy in his boyhood, 
was it,’ said she, regarding her with great disfavour, 
‘and has kept it ever since ?’ 

Jenny’s p er flushed crimson, but, strangely 
enough, anger was not her predominant feeling : 
looking at this woman, her successful rival, face to 
face, she could not help reflecting what a coarse, 
passionate expression it wore, and how unlike a 
gentlewoman’s. 

‘You had better answer me,’ said Helen menac- 
ingly. That cold, almost contemptuous gaze of 
Jenny’s made her well nigh frantic. 

‘What would you have me say?’ said Jenny. 
‘It is quite true that in his youth the man who is 
now your husband proffered love to me. Do you 
come here to taunt me because he forsook me for 


yourself ?? 
‘Impudent jade!’ cried Helen. ‘Don’t speak of 
m and you as though we were equals, but 


answer what [ ask. Has he kept his fancy ?—love, if 
‘ou choose to call it so, who cannot know what 
onest love means, I say, does he love you still? 
That you love him, after your low base fashion, I 
know ’—— 

‘You do not know, if you call it mean and base,’ 
interrupted Jenny haughtily. 

‘Then you do love him, wanton girl; you have 
confessed it.’ 

‘T have nothing to confess,’ returned Jenny. 

‘What! Not that you met him by 
in yonder chalk-pit this very afternoon | 

She saw us there, thought Jenny ; there is some 
excuse, then, for this insolent fury, though it is 
wholly undeserved. ‘It is quite true, Mrs dall,’ 
said she calmly, ‘that I met your husband, as you 
state, but it was not by design. We scarcely inter- 
changed a word, and—and ’—— 

‘You hesitate, girl ; youare about to tell a lie! 
What was in that packet you gave him, and which 
I saw him kiss ?” 

For the first time throughout this terrible inter- 
view, Jenny trembled ; not for fear, but because she 
heard from that most trusty messenger (when an 
unwilling one), a rival’s tongue, that Arthur had 
kissed the token she had returned him, of his 
ancient love. He might not love her still—it was 
not right he should do so—but he at least enter- 
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tained a tender recollection of those departed days, 
in which her own hopes and happiness lay buried. 
And this woman, who had lost nothing and had 
gained all, grudged her even that ! 

‘What was in that packet, I say ?’ reiterated 
Helen. ‘Tell me ; I insist on knowing !’ 

‘You never shall!’ answered Jenny—‘at least 
from my lips: you have no right ’—— 

‘Right! you dare say that to me?’ cried Helen, 
seizing her fiercely by the wrist. ‘Tell me this 
instant, or I will fling you in the river; by Heaven, 
I will!’ She was not naturally a more powerful 
woman than Jenny, but that short madness, passion, 
had lent her the strength of madness. ‘Tell me, tell 
me !’ repeated she ; and with each iteration of the 
words she dragged her rival nearer to the edge of 
the plank. 

There was really no sufficient reason why Jenn 
should not have told her what the packet contained, 
but her pride rebelled against doing so on compul- 
sion; perhaps, too, it seemed to her a sort of 
sacrilege to speak to this furious scoffing woman 
about those old love-letters which still ‘ kept their 
green’ for her, and that dear emblem of fidelity, 
the golden anchor, the significance of which had 
been so belied. 

‘ Will you tell me what was in that packet, you 
slut, or will you not?’ cried frenzied Helen. 

‘I will not!’ answered Jenny, struggling vainly 
on the slippery plank with her furious enemy. 

‘Then drown!’ cried Helen passionately ; and in 
another instant, half pushed, half slipping, Jenny 
was in the — stream. It ran Semah the 
plank like a mill-race, and underneath it, esca 
into the roaring fall through an iron grating. e 
strongest swimmer in the world once beaten against 
that would have sunk, bruised and battered ; and 
so swift was the current, that Jenny’s feet already 
touched it, though her hands clutched at the plank, 
and held her head above the stream for a single 
instant. Short as the space was, however, repent- 
ant Helen had already thrown herself upon her 
knees and grasped her drowning rival by the hair. 
Hate, anger, jealousy, had taken flight together, 
and horror, remorse, already filled their place 
within her breast ; she was no longer a fury, but a 
woman : she felt, even though she should save this 
girl, that the guilt of murder would lie upon her 
soul for ever ; and yet she would have given her 
very life to save her. She was hazarding it now: 
she clung to those long luxuriant locks, which she 
had loathed but a moment since for their rich 
beauty, as to her dearest hope ; and twined and 
twisted as her fingers were in them, and unstable as 
her own position was — the foam-flecked plank, 
it was more than likely, when Jenny should be 
carried under, that she would share her fate. But 
not a thought of her own danger urged that pass- 
ionate appeal for ‘ Help, help, help!’ which rang 
from her through the misty air, and shrilled above 
the thunder of the fall; her cry to Man, her silent 
prayer to God, was for Jenny only : ‘Save her! help! 
save her !’? How terrible in its dumb agony looked 
that fair wet face, that almost touched her own, and 
which in a minute more would be dumb and dead! 
What reproach dwelt in those terrified eyes, that 
were about to close for ever! What ghastly memo- 
ries would that moment leave behind it, to haunt 
her for her whole life long! ‘ Help, help! O help !’ 
But there was no answering sound save the ceaseless 
roar beneath, and the swirl and rush of the current 
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above ; nor was anything to be seen save the damp 
white wall which the mist had built up around 
them. In truth, the end was imminent, to one, if 
not to both; for Jenny’s fingers could no longer 
retain-their hold, and Helen’s energies, y 
weakened, were wholly unable to meet the double 
call thus made upon them. ‘O help, 
shrieked she in mortal strait, and to that ago- 
nised cry, extorted by despair rather than uttered 
with any hope of assistance, assistance came. A 
weight seemed to fall on the plank and shake it 
from end to end, and rapid footsteps, careless of all 
danger, hurried along it till they reached Helen ; 
and then one strong hand mingled with her own, 
and another reached down into the flood and seized 
on Jenny’s arm, and bore her body up out of the 
clutch of Death. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—HELEN ASTONISHES THE RECTOR. 


It was Mr Glyddon who had rescued Jenny, and 
perhaps Helen also, from the raging stream. He 
took her in his long arms (which, dripping and half 
drowned as she was, had never borne so welcome 
a burden), and carried her into the cottage. He 
had come down thither from the village to see her 
upon some business, or pretence of business, con- 
cerning the choir, and found old Jacob asleep and 
alone. Was it ible, thought he, that even on 
such a misty oon she might be found near 
her favourite lime-tree? Without waking the old 
man, he had gone out to see—if such a word could 
]| be used in such weather—and when close to the 
lasher had heard Helen’s last despairing cries. The 
rector was a Christian gentleman, unselfish (as men 
run), and of a tender heart, yet he could not avoid 
the silent reflection, as he strode across the garden 
with his precious burden: ‘ May not this be fortu- 
nate for me as well as for her?’ To be loved out of 
gratitude is not so satisfactory, doubtless, as the 
being loved for ourselves, but it is better than to 
win no love at all, where we have so passionately 
with Jenny he given up hope of gaining her 
affections. He had still about her, like a 
bee around some flower whose blossom affords no 
honey ; pity from her was more dear to him than 
love from another ; and now, if he had won—not 
her love, but—even the toleration of his suit by 
loving service, he would be content indeed. She 
had given him one feeble glance of thankfulness 
when he had lifted her from the stream, but 
immediately afterwards had become unconscious ; 
and he had treasured up that look in his soul to 
comfort him for ever. 

; ‘How did this happen?’ inquired he, as he 
| hurried with her across the misty lawn, with 
Helen close beside him. 
Ah, how did it happen? For the first time, the 
gravity of the occurrence, as it concerned herself, 
hed on Helen’s mind. If Jenny should de- 
nounce her, her position would be critical indeed. 
It would be difficult, considering their mutual 
relation, even to shew that she had not gone down 
to the lock with a malicious, perhaps murderous 
intention, and still more so, to deny what really 
was the fact, that in a moment of exasperation she 
had pushed her supposed rival into the river. But, 
in truth, she did not at present think of defendi 
herself against the latter charge. She was sti 
penitent for what she had done, or rather for what 


she had so nearly done, and was content to suffer 
for it; but her dislike to the girl, which had 
vanished while she was endeavouring to rescue her, 
had already returned, though not with its former 
violence. 

‘I don’t rightly know how it happened, she 
replied. 

‘I can quite believe that,’ said the rector. ‘For 
my part, [ wonder . kept your senses. Had 
you lost them but for an instant, this poor girl 
would have perished. You saved her life, my 
dear Mrs Tyndall, and at great risk, oe your 
— heart may not have been aware of it, and 

y that act you have made Charles Glyddon your 
debtor for ever !’ 

At such a moment he could make no secret of 
his love for Jenny ; and having thus disclosed it, 
and being now at the cottage door, he gratified an 
impulse, that had all along been ually over- 
powering him, to press his lips to the cold uncon- 
scious cheek that lay so near his own. ‘I leave 
her to your tender care, dear Mrs Tyndall, until 
I can fetch the doctor.” And then there was the 
sudden awakening of old Jacob, who, dazed though 
he was by the astounding spectacle of his daughter's 
condition, was moved by native instinct to do the 
best thing that could be done—namely, to admin- 
ister a glass of brandy ; and with Helen’s help and 
that of the servant, Jenny was rubbed and dried 
and put to bed in her own room; and there she 
lay, not fully conscious, but slowly coming to her- 
self ; and Helen sat by the bed-side. 

From time to time old Jacob would hobble in 
(for the mother of wine had borne gout to him), to 
see how Jenny was going on, and to reiterate his 
thanks to Mrs Tyndall, for, from something the 
rector had said, he understood that it was to her 
he owed his daughter’s life ; and these inroads were 
welcome to Helen. She listened with seeming 
interest to the old man’s praises of his darling, for, 
next to himself, Jenny had always been most dear 
to him—dearer even than his sherry—how she was 
as good as she was beautiful, and how she had 
refused a lord, because she would not leave her poor 
old father (he had got to believe this after dinner, 
though, of a morning, the affair in question did not 
appear to him as having been quite so ripe) ; and— 
would she believe it ?—though Jenny was so wise 
and learned, as doubtless she had heard, she suited 
his little household to perfection, and could cook a 
cutlet, with just the right taste of tomato about -it, 
fit for a queen. It was better to hear all this 
rubbish than to find herself alone with Jenny when 
she should begin to recall what had happened, and 
to speak about it. She had a suspicion, however, 
that Jenny had by this time come to herself, and 
of design kept silence. Perhaps she was waiting 
for a fit audience in order to proclaim her as her 
would-be murderer. What was to be, must be. 
She would prefer even that line of conduct to 
the assurance of any patronising protection from 
Jenny’s lips, and, above all things, for being par- 
doned for her husband’s sake. Still, when voices 
were heard in the garden, announcing Mr Glyddon’s 
return with the doctor, a shudder ran through her 
frame. It really lay within the power of this 
hateful girl to disgrace and destroy her, if it pleased. 
her so to do; she hardly knew whether she should 
hate her most for shewing malice or generosity. 

The doctor came—the rector and old Jacob with 
him—and bent down over the patient. As Helen 
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had surmised, the former had long ago come to 
herself, and was quite = for his questions, 
which she answered in low but distinct tones. 

‘Come, this is much better than we could pos- 
sibly have expected,’ said he.—‘ Mrs ou 
must have taken excellent care of this young lady ?” 

‘There was but little that could be done,’ said 
Helen, her eyes turned full upon the questioner, 
her ears waiting anxiously for the first words from 
Jenny’s lips. 

‘There was a great deal to be done upon the 
lasher bridge,’ broke in the rector enthusiastically, 
“and but for Mrs Tyndall’—— 

‘Yes,’ interposed Jenny’s quiet voice, ‘it was 
Mrs Tyndall who saved me. She snatched at my 
hair when I slipped in, and was being carried 
beneath the rs and never loosed her hold till 
I was safe.’ 

A burning blush overspread Helen’s face, and 
for the first time she looked towards Jenny. But 
Jenny’s eyes had already closed again, perhaps to 
avoid having to reply to her glance. 

‘She is still faint and weak,’ said the doctor ; 
‘that is only to be expected: we ought to be 
thankful indeed that things are no worse.—How 
did the thing happen, Mrs Tyndall ?’ 

Before Helen could answer, the low soft voice 
from the pillow was heard agai 

‘It was the work of a moment, doctor ; I was 
shewing Mrs Tyndall the lasher, and we very 
foolishly ventured — the plank, which the fog 
had rendered more slippery even than usual ; an 
I fell in—I hope, father, that you have thanked 
Mr Glyddon, for it was he who’——’ 

Nay, nay,’ said the eyes 
withstanding greedil tured upon her grate 
smile to Mre Pyndall on owe 
thanks: I did but give my mite of help at last, 
though Heaven knows how gladly !’ 

His fervour brought a tinge of colour into Jenny’s 
cheek ; she was shocked to see that her mischance, 
or the part he had taken in it, had excited in him 
anew a hope that she felt was as far from being 
realised as ever. Helen saw the blush, but put a 
different construction on it. Perhaps this girl had 
some regard for the rector after all, which her 
gratitude might warm into love. She had been 
really touched by the girl’s generous conduct, 
which had certainly been exhibited without a 
trace of triumph over her ; but now she began to 
thaw towards her to a d that a minute since 
she could not have credi For if Jenny became 
Mrs Glyddon, she would no more be a source of 
apprehension ; she would no longer molest her 
husband. If Jenny and she had been alone together 
now, she would even have expressed her repent- 
ance for the passionate act she committed, and 
her sense of the kindness which Jenny had shewn 
in concealing it. But this was not to be. 

There are hasty footsteps in the “ey an 
importunate knocking, and then who should pre- 
sent himself in J wae chamber but Arthur him- 
self! Panting and eager-eyed, like one who has 
been running fast to hear great news, he stood 
irresolute at the open door. 

‘Come in, Mr Tyndall,’ said the doctor, laughing : 
*this is the reception-room to-night, and we have 
cause for congratulation that it will not be used 
by the coroner and his twelve jurymen. There, 
you can shake hands with the patient, if you like, 
and wish her joy at her escape. 


Jenny blushed like a peony, as she held out her 
hand, and Arthur uttered a few cordial but common- 
place words. ‘I only just heard of your accident, 
added he, ‘and ran down at once, in hopes’— 
here his eye for the first time lit upon Fielen, 
who had been partially concealed by the bed-cur- 
tain—‘in hopes to be of any good. But I see you 
have plenty of good friends about you ;’ and he 
cast a glance of genuine gratitude and affection at 
his wife—‘I did not know you were here, Helen.’ 

He thought she had hurried down from the 
Hall, like himself, at the news of the catastrophe, 
and with the same object: 

‘If Mrs Tyndall had not been here,’ observed Mr 
Glyddon earnestly, ‘and that before any one of 
us, you would never have seen Alice Renn alive! 
It was your wife who saved her life at the 
lasher.’ 

‘My dear Helen!’ ejaculated Arthur, as he came 
round eagerly towards her, ‘ how good and’—— 

‘Hush !’ said she, interrupting him coldly, and 
turning away to Jenny: ‘you are not fit to be 
in a sick-room.—Your patient should be kept calm 
and quiet—should she not, doctor ?” 

‘Oh, Miss Jenny will do very well now,’ returned 
the doctor cheerfully. ‘I think we ought to attend 
to you, rather. You look very pale and tired, Mrs 
Tyndall, as well you may, after your noble exer- 
tions. If you will follow my advice, you will just 
swallow a glass of wine, and then go home.’ 

Mrs Tyndall was very pale, but not tired, or 
at least she was far too excited to feel so. How 
infamous it was of Arthur to run down to the lock, 
just because he had heard that this girl had got 
a wetting, and to force himself into her very room ! 
It was very well for her father, and the doctor, and 
even the rector ; but for a married man, who had 
no sort of business there, it was a most abomin- 
able proceeding! As for his thanks to her—the 
tribute she knew he had been about to pay to her 
for her supposed generosity towards her rival— 
it was an insult! He would have been glad if 
things had —— as he thought they had, no 
doubt ; it would have been very pleasant to him 
to imagine that Jenny and she were friends, and 
that he had her leave and license for the future 
to speak with this girl whenever he met her, and 
carry on his flirtations under her very eyes! She 
hated Jenny worse, and was more angry with her 
husband than ever ; she almost regretted that she 
had been in such a hurry to undo the work of her 
own hands—to bring back this girl to life—when 
already half-way to the other shore—only to become 
perhaps a greater curse and trouble to her even 
than before. 

‘Come, Helen, dear ; you hear what the doctor 
says,’ pleaded Arthur, guessing some of the thoughts 
that agitated his wife,*but feeling very grateful to 
her, and most anxious to please; ‘let us go home 
together at once. You have behaved like a heroine, 
Glyddon tells me, but you can be of no further 
use here now.’ 

Even that annoyed her, and increased her bitter- 
ness against him. Having heard that she had 
saved this woman’s life at the risk of her own, 
he was still considering, forsooth, whether she could 
be of further ‘ use’ to her! 

‘I think you had better go home,’ said she in 
cold low tones ; ‘men are always in the way when 
there is illness, Besides, you have left Mr Allar- 


dyce alone.’ 
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— Allardyce !’ repeated Arthur contemptu- 
ously. 

Helen laughed a little harsh laugh, which she 
knew to be her husband’s especial abhorrence. 

‘Of course, Mr Allardyce is nothing to you nor 
anybody else, in comparison with this catastrophe,’ 
whispered she mockingly. ‘Still, I think you may 
leave the interesting patient, now, with confidence : 
unless, that is, she added, sinking her voice still 
lower, ‘ your conscience tells you that she deserves 
poison at my hands!’ 

When husband and wife whisper together in 
company, it is generally understood that they are 
not exchanging compliments ; but, on the present 
occasion, no person in the room had an idea that 
they were disputing upon any more serious sub- 
ject than whether Mrs Tyndall should leave her 
charge immediately or not. 

‘My conscience reproaches me with nothing, 
Helen, as respects that girl—that is, as far as you 
are concerned,’ returned Arthur solemnly. 

If he had confessed his guilt, she could not 
have felt more outraged than at this reference to 
his old attachment for Jenny. If she had had any 
hesitation about refusing to go home with him, she 
felt none now: she would not have taken his 
arm, and walked with him alone just then, for any 
bribe. Again came that bitter feminine laugh, 
which is to a real laugh what a sneer is to a smile. 

‘Your concern for me in the matter is very great, 
no doubt ; but I don’t wish to talk of that : whether 
you go or stay, I shall remain here.’ 

‘If you will, you will, said Arthur with a sigh ; 
then speaking aloud, he added: ‘I will send your 
maid with some extra wraps in half an hour, Helen.’ 

She made no answer, but, as he wished the 
patient good-night, fixed her eyes steadily on him— 
a proceeding which she well knew would embarrass 
him exceedingly, upon Jenny’s account, and which 
did not fail of its intent. Within five minutes of 
his departure, she rose herself to go. 

‘But your wraps are not come, Mrs el 
said Jenny, really solicitous for the other’s health ; 
‘and the fog is as bad as ever. If you would not 
mind using some of mine,’ added she timidly. 

‘I shall do very well, thank you,’ answered 
Helen coldly. ‘I walk fast home.’ 

‘But not alone,’ interposed Mr Glyddon. ‘You 
must allow me, my dear Mrs Tyndall, to be your 
one The rector and Helen accordingly started 

er. 
“eT am glad to have this chance, Mrs Tyndall, 
said the soon alone, ‘of 
once more t ing you for y's deed. 
You already know my secret with males Alice.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Helen, stopping for an instant, with 
a fierce expression on her =~? *but you don’t 
know mine. 

‘Yours? O yes; I remember to what you 
allude,’ said Mr Glyddon, greatly embarrassed. ‘It 
was a most unfortunate incident to have happened 
on the very day of your return; but as I told 

ou then, that affair between Alice and your 
Siohensl has been over long ago.’ 

‘ You think so,’ said Helen bitterly. 

‘Iam sure of it, Mrs Tyndall. And as to any- 
thing being between them now, if that is what you 
mean, I am shocked and astonished at your hint- 
ing at such a thing. You ought to know your 
a om better ; and as for Alice, I will answer 

or her’—— 


‘No doubt, you will, interrupted Helen grimly : 
‘she is an angel. Well, she has been very nearly 
going to her own place (I mean Heaven, of course) 
this afternoon, you know,’ 

‘ My dear Mrs Tyndall, I entreat you not to talk 
in this way. Do not jest at what should be a 
source of thankfulness and ’—— 

‘ Not to. me,’ interrupted Helen vehemently. ‘I 
tell you plainly, not tome. Your Alice is an artful, 
deep, designing girl.’ 

*O no,O no!’ pleaded the rector vehemently, 
*T could not bear to listen to such words—such false 
and slanderous words—but that I know you speak 
in passion, under the excitement of a woman 
jealous without cause.’ 

‘ Without cause !’ repeated Helen bitterly. 

‘Yes, wholly without cause. Alice Renn is 
incapable of an immodest thought, even if Arthur 
(which I do not believe) should be so base as to put 
es a in her way. You wrong them both, 
madam.’ 

‘Your credulity, Mr Glyddon, may arise from 
your own exceptional purity and goodness, but it 
proclaims you to be a fool.’ 

‘Call me what you please, madam,’ said the 
rector, turning very red nevertheless, ‘I would 
rather be over-credulous than without common 
charity and—and—decent feeling. You have made 
me angry, I confess, but not upon my own account, 
Your suggestions concerning Alice Renn, I repeat, 
are false and infamous; nor could I have listened to 
them, but for the reflection that she who uttered 
a had, but an hour or two since, preserved her 
ife.’ 

A shrill laugh broke upon the misty air, as 
or an evil spirit was making merry near them. 

‘You are quite wrong there again, for it was I 
who pushed her in !’ 

“You pushed Alice into the river? You ? 

‘Yes, I did—You take your arm at once from 
mine, of course. You loathe to touch me now. I 
expected that. You may tell all the world, for 
what I care, and cause them to shrink from me 
likewise. Anything is better than to suffer the 
protection and patronage that I have endured this 
evening ; anything is better than to owe my safety 
to the generosity of such a jade as that. N ot that 
she would have held her tongue for long. J know 
her. Here and there, first to one, and then to 
another, she would have whispered : “ Now, would 
you believe it—that woman pushed me in, before 
she saved me, and yet I never said a word to harm 
her? Isaid, I slipped!” Well, she shall not do 
that. When she comes to tell you her pretty story 
—how well she has behaved, and what a wicked 
wretch I was—it will now miss fire.’ 

She had spoken with such vehemence and passion 


that it was impossible to interrupt her for an - 


instant ; but here she paused, not for want of 
words, but breath. 

‘I cannot believe my ears,’ Mr Glyddon. 
‘I hope, I pray, that what you have said, Mrs 
Tyndall, has been spoken in sheer frenzy. Are you 
aware that, if it be true, you have attempted to 
commit murder 

‘I wish I had done it! Listen to that, and 
doubt your ears if you can. You will believe it, 
however, rather than what I told you before, that 
your Alice isa Wanton, And yet the one is as 
true as the other. Here is the house that is called 
my home—my home! You will not cross its 
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threshold, perhaps, after this disclosure. Good! 
Go back to this girl, then, and tell her that you 
know all, and that she need tell no more lies on 
my account. Good-night. 

She had gone in and the door had closed upon 
her ere he could frame a sentence. The rector’s 
whole theory of life had broken down under this 
tremendous revelation. His had given 
him a painful experience of humanity: he had 
seen oftentimes, despite the Psalmist’s testimony to 
the contrary, the seed of the righteous begging 
their bread ; the diligent man unable to procure 
work ; the religious man haunted in death by 
ghostly terrors ; the infidel dying at ease. But 
here there was a greater anomaly than all. He had 
not been unacquainted with persons who had 
repented to him, as a priest, of hidden crimes of 
various kinds ; but here was one convicted by her 
own lips of the worst of crimes; and not only 
unrepentant, but exulting in it, and only regretting 
that its consequence had not been so fatal as she 
had intended it to be. And whatacriminal! An 
educated woman, so newly married that she might 
almost be still termed a bride, the wife of the squire 
of the parish (it did not strike him that this was a 
bathos)—had any man ever heard the like! He 
could hardly believe her words, even yet, but he did 
believe them. Kind, right-thinking Mrs Tyndall 
—his right hand in the parish, and always read 
with her purse for his poor people, and with suc 
good views, too, upon church matters—had been in 
her heart—nay, was so still, since she had not 
repented of it—a murderess! True, she had done 
her best to repair her evil act, and thanks be to 
Heaven—for her sake, even more than for that of 
her victim, dear as she was to him—had suc- 
ceeded. The good rector put that fact foremost in 
his mind, and kept it there. As to revealing what 
Helen had told him, to Alice, or any one else, he 
never dreamed of it. Her dark and terrible secret 
was as safe, so far as he was concerned, as though it 
had been intrusted to him under the seal of con- 
fession. But would she be mad enough to tell it to 
others ? That—for he had no further apprehension 
upon Jenny’s account; he felt that Helen had 
spent her wrath and hate—was now his only fear. 


POETRY BY THE SLICE. 


THERE is a growing custom among our t 
large prices and immediate gains, to risk their 
reputation by publishing either pieces which they 
have formerly set aside as unworthy of them, or 
such slight efforts as, were they lesser men, would 
attract no attention. This is especially the case 
with our poets. The laureate himself has of late 
years given us many a ‘short swallow-flight of song,’ 
that does him little credit; and Mr Longfellow is 
still more open to this charge. It seems but a few 
weeks ago that he gave us Tales from a Wayside 
Inn—and yet his slipshod Diwjne Tragedy has since 
appeared ; and to-day he presents us with Three 
Books of Song, which is, mainly, a continuation of 
the first-mentioned book, with more Wayside Tales 
in it. The Prelude is excellent, and reminds one 
much of some of those breezy openings of Scott’s 
cantos, especially in Marmion. 


A cold, uninterrupted rain, 
That washed each southern window-pane, 


And made a river of the road ; 

A sea of mist that overflowed 

The house, the barns, the gilded vane, 
And drowned the upland and the plain, 
Through which the oak-trees, broad and high, 
Like phantom ships went drifting by; 
And, hidden behind a watery screen, 
The sun unseen, or only seen 

As a faint pallor in the sky ; 

Thus cold and colourless and gray, 

The morn of that autumnal day, 

As if reluctant to begin, 

Dawned on the silent Sudbury Inn, 
And all the guests that in it lay. 


Only the Poet seemed to hear, 

In drowse or dream, more near and near 
Across the border-land of sleep 

The blowing of a blithesome horn, 

That laughed the dismal day to scorn ; 

A splash of hoofs and rush of wheels 
Through sand and mire like stranding keels, 
As from the road with sudden sweep 

The Mail drove up the little steep, 

And stopped beside the tavern door ; 

A moment stopped, and then again 
With crack of whip and bark of dog, 
Plunged forward through the sea of fog, 
And all was silent as before— 

All silent save the dripping rain. 


The day being wet, the guests, as in the Christ- 
mas Numbers of our periodicals, propose, by way 
of passing the time, to tell stories, of which the 
first and best is as follows. It is called the Bell of 
Atri, In that town, a bell was hung up in the 
market-place, and it was by the king ordained that 
whosoever, suffering wrong, should ring it, attention 
should be paid at once to he by justice, 


How swift the happy days in Atri sped 


at wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 
Suffice it that, as all things must decay, 
The hempen rope at length was worn away, 


Unravelled at the end, and, strand by strand, 
Loosened and wasted in the ringer’s hand, 
Till one, who noted this in ing by, 
Mended the rope with braids of briony, 

So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine, 


By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 

A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt, 
Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the woods, 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods, 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts ; 

Loved, or had loved them ; for at last, grown old, 
His only passion was the love of gold. 


He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Rented his vineyards and his are 
Kept but one steed, his favourite s of all, 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 

And day b 4 sat brooding in his chair, 
Devising ow best to hoard and spare. 


At length he said : ‘ What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 

Eating his head off in my stables here, 

When rents are low and provender is dear? 

Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 

I want him only for the halidays,’ 

So the old pros was turned into the heat 

Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 
And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn. 
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One afternoon, while the inhabitants of Atri were 
taking their siesta, they were awaked by the alarum 
of the accusing bell, whereupon the S dic, mind- 
ful of the royal command, i iately repairs to 


where ‘iit 
On its cross-beam swung 
Reiterating with persistent tongue, 
In half-articulate jargon, the old — 
‘Some one hath done a wrong, hath 
What he saw was neither man nor woman, but 
the poor steed, 


Who with uplifted head and eager eye 
Was tugging at the vines of briony. 


Well was the Syndic fitted for his office, since he 
at once perceived the dumb beast’s cry for justice, 
and gave heed to it. The miserly old kmght in 
vain endeavours either to pass off the matter as a 
jest, or to maintain that he has a right to do what 
e will with his own, even though that were to 
starve it. The Syndic decrees that 
As this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 
Shelter in stall, and food and field beside. 


And Re Giovanni, the jovial king, when he heard 
of it, laughed out with glee, 


And cried aloud : ‘ Right well it pleaseth me! 

Church-bells at best but ring us to the door ; 

But go not in to mass; my bell doth more : 

It cometh into court and pleads the cause 

Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws ; 

- And this shall make, in every Christian clime, 

The Bell of Atri famous for all time.’ 

This is a pretty story, gracefully told; but it is 
not a first-rate production, and none of its fellows 
are equal to it. 

After them comes Judas Maccabeus, a play 
which we are much mistaken if the poet has not 
had ‘by him’ a very considerable time, and which 
it is a pity he has not kept longer. A Handful of 
Translations fills up the meagre volume. It is 
true that Mr Longfellow has never been so ambi- 
tious as to aspire to the fame of a great poet, one 


of those 
Bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time : 


in that charming poem, The Day is Done, he has 
probably described himself, where he speaks of the 


a wrong!’ 


And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


has a high to lose, 
and he is ing it pouring forth insig- 
nificant booklets. 

But sad as it is to see so old a favourite with us 
all as Mr Longfellow thus spoiling his well-won 
crown of laurel, by adding to it these unworthy 
leaves, how much more is it to be regretted when 
a rising genius, in whom may lie capabilities for 
we know not what high imitates this bad 


example, and discounts at the outset of his career 
the vas of which he ought to have had the 
full fruition. We had occasion, some months 
ago, to notice in these pages with no stinted praise 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, by Bret Harte, and the 
Songs of the Sierras, by 4 uin Miller, and were 
happy to recognise in a writer of great 
romise, and a welcome addition to that scanty 
d of American authors to whom the possession 
of genius can be honestly imputed. Since then, 
they have published together a little rubbishy 
volume, called Stories of the Sierras; and now 
again we have a third work by Mr Bret Harte, 
entitled Hast and West, of about the dimensions 
of a sixpenny pamphlet, 

The praise justly awarded to him by Dickens 
seems to have turned his head, or that of his 
Ss or he would surely never dream of 

ooding the market, quarterly, with collections of 
his ‘fugitive pieces,’ whereof one is generally very 
good indeed, three or four tolerable, and the rest 
absolutely good for nothing. Comparing East and 
West with the Three B of Song, it is certain 
that the former contains much the more striking 
productions ; while, on the other hand, it also 
exhibits examples of vulgarity and dullness, of 
which the graceful author of Evangeline is quite 
incapable. Mr Bret Harte’s genius is much more 
various, if neither so cultivated nor so tender as 
the elder poet ; and though his natural bent is to 
the grim and humorous, the author of That Heathen 
Chinee can be graceful and tender also. Let us 
instance A Greyport Legend. 


They ran through the streets of the seaport town ; 
They peered from the decks of the ships that lay : 
The cold sea-fog that came whitening down 
Was never as cold or white as they. 
‘Ho, Starbuck and Pinckney and Tenterden ! 
Run for your shallops, gather your men, 
Scatter your boats on the lower bay.’ 


Good cause for fear! In the thick midday 
The hulk that lay by the rotting pier, 
Filled with the children in happy play, 
Parted its moorings, and dri clear— 
Drifted clear beyond the reach or call— 
Thirteen children they were in all— 
All adrift in the lower bay ! 


Said a hard-faced skipper : ‘God help us all! 
She will not float till the turning tide!’ 
Said his wife: ‘My darling will hear my call, 
Whether in sea or heaven she bide :’ 
And she lifted a quavering voice and high, 
Wild and strange as a sea-bird’s cry, 
Till ov shuddered and wondered at her 
si 


The fog drove down on each labouring crew, 
Veiled each from each and the sky and shore : 
There was not a sound but the breath they drew, 
And the lap of water and creak of oar ; 
And they felt the breath of the downs, fresh 
0" f clover and Id 
er leagues of clover co stone, 
But not from the lips that Saharan before. 


They come no more. But they tell the tale, 
That, when are thick on the harbour reef, 
The mackerel fishers shorten sail ; 
For the signal they know will bring relief : 
For the voices of children, still at play 
In a phantom hulk that drifts alway 
Through channels whose waters never fail. 


| 
~ 
Humbler poet | 
Whose songs gush from his heart, | 
As showers from the clouds of summer, | 
Or tears from the eyelids start : | 
i Such songs as have power to quiet 
i The restless pulse of Care, . 
f 


— 
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It is but a foolish shipman’s tale, We looked in silence down across the distant 
A theme for a poet’s idle page ; Unfathomable reach : 
But still, when the mists of doubt prevail, A silence broken by the guide’s consistent 
And we lie becalmed by the shores of Age, And realistic speech. 
e voice of the children gone before, ‘Walker of Murphy’s bl throu eters 
Drawing the soul to its anchorage. For teing hint he ied 4 sane a 
Then d dusted out of South Horni 

In A Newport Romance, again—and how pleasant Divide. 


and manly it is to find a poet embalming the 
stories of his own time and p instead of going} < We ran him out of Strong’s, and up through Eden, 


for second-hand inspiration to the themes of And ’cross the ford below ; 
mythological legend or Grecian song—he has} And up this cajion (Peters’ brother leadin’), 
caught the perfume that hangs over an old love- ’ And me and Clark and Joe. 
reef though it is literally but ‘the ghost of a 
dead and gone bouquet,’ the delicate odour of a| ‘He fou’t us game: somehow, I disremember 
posy of mignonette that was given by a false Jest how the thing kem round ; 
over to a true maiden, more than a hundred years| Some say ’twas wadding, some a scattered ember 
ago. She is not seen, she is not heard; but — From fires on the ground. 
~ #. scent of mignonette is borne upon the air when 
: iri i ‘ But in one minute all the hill below him 
her spirit passes through it. Wea sheet of flame 
. I sit in the sad old house to-night— uardin’ the crest, and T called to hi 
‘Myself a ghost from a farther se And—well, the dog was game! 
9 nd I trust that this Quaker woman might, 
‘|. In , Visit me. : * He made no sign : the fires of hell were round hi 
courtesy, visit me al below. him, 
For the laugh is fled from porch and lawn, We sat and wai ut never found him; 
R. the bugle bers ‘rom the fort on the hill, And then wé turned to go. 
the twitte tains 
And an quad sine is still, 3 ‘And then—you see that rock that’s grown so 
bristly 
Somewhere in the darkness a clock strikes two ; With chaparral and tan— ‘ 
: : Suthin’ crep’ out: it might hev been a grizzly, 
And there is no sound in the sad old house, I¢ might bev been s man; 


But the long veranda dripping with dew, 
And in the wainsoot a mouse. | ‘Suthin’ that howled, and guashed its teeth, and 


The light of my study-lamp streams out Se quate and dust and Game: 
From the lib door, but has gone astra 
Small ubt Suthin’ that sprang into the depths about it, 


In the depths of the darkened é 
But a? Quakeress knows the way. Grizzly or man—but game! 
‘That’s all. W: it does look rather risky, 
Was it the trick of a sense o’erwrought kin 
swear 2 down 
With the odour of mignonette ! Ain’t a bad thing right here ! 


ss 2 There are several poems of this nature, with a local 
Whether it was, or was not, the idea sets the Ping colouring always striking, and, for what we know 
thinking on his own dead past in a hen 4 touc to the contrary, truthful, but almost all with this 
way ; and one is amazed at the versatility of the | thread of sentiment running through them, that 
man who can write such tender delicate verse, and | however cruel, bad, debased a man may be, there 
also The Gamblers of Poker Flat. Mr Bret Harte | is something left not only admirable in his char- 
himself is doubtless, however, of opinion that | acter, but even tender. This may be the case with 
grimness and humour suit him rather than poems | the Californian ‘rough,’ but we scarcely find it so 
of the rape. for 7) has Pr given us one or | at home. 

two, as if in mere evidence of his power to sing] Sometimes, though rarely, there is a gaiety of 
in that strain. Where he is most ‘himself is in| heart in Mr airs Been ems that enliids 
such efforts as the Hawk's Nest. one partly of our 
own fellow-count: the author of Nothing 
We checked pace—the red road sharply | Aspiring Mis De Laine is a pleasant 

this. 


baer) example of She adores Brown, a chemist 
Of asda = resoundin not “4 much from sentiment, as because he supplies 
A thousand feet below. 8 her, by the help of science, with magical washes 
, and indelible dyes. At last she applies to him to 
Above the tumult of the cajion lifted, supply her, on the occasion of a certain ball, with a 

The gray hawk breathless hung ; ; y 

i i had i _ Something to fill out the skirt 
= on the il sin pheoaraatl clung ; To the proper dimension, without being girt 


In a stiff crinoline, or caged in a hoop ; 
and, after some hesitation, he consents. Her 
Or some abandoned tunnel dimly burrowed— A gs makes a great sensation, as it might 
A mole-hill seen so far, well do, her robe being ‘ 


XUM 
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A vague circumambient space, 
With shadowy boundaries made of point-lace. 
The rest was but guess-work, and well might defy 
The power of critical feminine eye 
To define or describe : ’twere as futile to try 
The gossamer web of the cirrus to trace, 
Floating far in the blue of a warm summer sky. 


*Midst the humming of praises and the glances of 
beaux, 

That greet our fair maiden wherever she goes, 

Brown slipped like a shadow, grim, silent, and black, 

With a look of anxiety, close in her track. 

Once he whispered aside in her delicate ear, 

A sentence might be of fear : 

‘Don’t stand in a draught, if you value your life.’ 

(Nothing more—such advice might be given your 
wife 


Or eens, in times of bronchitis and 
cough, 

Without mystery, romance, or frivolous scoff.) 

But hark to the music : the dance has begun. 

The closely-draped windows wide open are flung ; 

The notes of the piccolo, joyous and light, 

Like bubbles burst forth on the warm summer night. 

Round about go the dancers ; in circles they fly ; 

Trip, trip, go their feet as their skirts eddy aa 

ro swifter and lighter, but somewhat too plain, 

Whisks the fair circumvolving Miss Addie De Laine. 

Taglioni and Cerito well might have pined 

For the vigour and ease that her movements 
combined ; 

E’en Rigelboche never flung higher her robe 

In the naughtiest city that’s known on the globe. 

*Twas amazing, ’twas scandalous : lost in surprise, 

Some opened their mouths, and a few shut their eyes. 


But hark! At the moment Miss Addie De Laine, 
Circling round at the outer edge of an ellipse, 
Which brought her fair form to the window again, 
From the arms of her partner incautiously slips ! 
And a shriek fills the air, and the music is still, 
And the crowd gather round where her partner 
forlorn 
Still frenziedly points from the wide window-sill 
Into space and the night ; for Miss Addie was gone! 


Gone like the bubble that bursts in the sun ; 

Gone like the grain when the reaper is done ; 
Gone like the oe on the fresh morning grass ; 
Gone without parting farewell ; and alas! 

Gone with a flavour of Hydrogen Gas. 

When the weather is pleasant, you frequently meet 
A white-headed man slowly pacing the street ; 
His trembling hand shading his lack-lustre eye, 
Half-blind with continually scanning the sky. 
Rumour points him as some astronomical sage, 
Reperusing by day the celestial page ; 

But the reader, sagacious, will recognise Brown, 
Trying vainly to conjure his lost sweetheart down, 
And learn the stern moral this story must teach, 
That Genius may lift its love out of its reach. 


There is surely an ease and lightness about these 
lines which admirably suit their theme ; and indeed, 
it is one of Mr Bret Harte’s merits that he varies 
his manner with his subject. If there is nothing 
so good in the present collection as in The Heathen 
Chinee and other Poems, there are certainly some 
things which nobody could write except himself. 
Still we do beg of him and Mr Longfellow, instead 
of publishing a handful of scraps once a quarter, 
printed in ‘rivulets of type in meadows of margin’ 
to swell their scanty contents, to wait awhile until 
their hived labours produce a respectable comb. 


No fruiterer of reputation goes about the town 


with a costermonger’s barrow dispensing slices of 
ine-apple, but sells the fruit as a whole, in all its 
auty and fragrance. 


WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY. 
IN THIRTY-FOUR CHAPTERS,—CHAPTER XI. 


When day’s oppression is not eased by night ; 

But day by night, and night by day oppressed. 
TeN o'clock in the morning; the shopkeepers of 
Aberhirnant have got their shutters down at last 
—they are lieabeds mostly, the Aberhirnant folk ; 
the bank door is just ys and John, the clerk, 
stands on the steps, looking up and down the 
street. Presently, Mr Rowlands’ carriage drives 
up to the door. Within it are the banker and his 
daughter, Winny. 

‘Tell me, John, cried Winny, ‘what is this 
dreadful story I hear of a young man being lost 
among the mountains last night, and from our 
carriage too, and what has been done to search 
for him? Tell me, quick.’ 

‘Indeed, Miss Winny, there was a young man 
—— But there, I’ll tell your father all about it. 
I can’t tell you ; he may say to you what he likes.” 

‘Oh, Mr Rowlands, what have I done?’ 
cried John, following him into the inner office, 
and shutting the door. ‘He was a nice young 
man too; and I’ve killed him, 

‘Nonsense !’ said the banker, turning pale— 
‘nonsense !’ 

‘But I have, Mr Rowlands; as surely as if I 
had done it with my own hands. All night long, 
I’ve seen him lying stark in the snow; and his 
eyes fall on me wherever I go! Oh, Mr Rowlands, 
it cannot be I who have done this! It was you, 
Mr Rowlands—you who set me on; it was for 
I did it. How can you recompense me 
or it?” 

‘It only wanted that,’ said Rowlands— only that 
to make the thing unendurable. What can be 
done? The young man is lost ; we must save the 
bank. On ‘Monday, the Plasuchaf rents will be 
paid in, and we shall be safe for a while.’ 

‘Those bottom bonds have been presented for 
the Arthur’s Bride, suggested John. ‘They must 
be met at once ; five hundred pounds odd.’ 

‘O that ship, that ship! I wish she were at the 
bottom of the sea,’ 

‘And why not?’ cried John; ‘it’s the best 
place for a ship for sure. They’re no good now; 
nobody makes any money by them. ‘All the good, 
careful men who mean to make money are throw- 
ing their ships away now, master. A word to the 
captain—eh, master 

‘John, I am ashamed of you to say such thi 
Ellis is not such a rogue as you think him to be. 

‘No; he’s not a rogue; he’s a very clever man ; 
and -hearted too—yes, indeed. But for all 
that, he’d lose your ship for you, Mr Rowlands, 
bach, if you made it worth his while.’ 

‘Have you any conscience, John ?” 

‘Well, indeed, you see, master, I’ve only two 
pounds a week ; and I haven’t anything to spare 
for luxuries. Perhaps, if you’d given me the rise 
you promised me years ago ’—— 

(Wait and see,’ said the banker—‘ wait and see. 
Perhaps, if I get over this Eh! who’s that?” 
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Every creak of the swing-door of the bank, 
every footstep as it sounded on the pavement out- 
side, went to Rowlands’ heart ; and when the foot- 
step passed by, or the customer in the bank turned 
out to be a man who wanted to pay some money 
in, or to cash a cheque for five pounds ten, Row- 
lands felt as though he had escaped a calamity. 
But the next footstep brought back the same fear, 
and thus went round the day in eager watching 
and listening. The suspense had told upon the 
banker already ; it was destined to tell yet more. 

‘It’s the Hen Doctor,’ said John, popping his 
head into Rowlands’ room. 

Rowlands turned pale for a moment. The 
thought of the Hen Doctor and the notes he 
held tormented him constantly. It was the one 

ressing immediate danger. The others might be 
fought off; this couldn’t. And yet so weary was 
he of this wretched fight with fate, that he hesi- 
tated before he went out to speak to the Hen 
Doctor. To rest in his own chair, his arms upon 
the table, his head leaning upon them, seemed 
to him the utmost happiness and solace he could 
expect to have. His mind was quite unstrung ; 
his very limbs were unnerved, and refused their 
office ; and yet he must move about briskly, rub 
his hands, and cry ha, ha! With a great effort, 
he roused himself, and went into the bank 
counting-house. 

‘Umph!’ said the doctor; ‘so you keep going 
on still ?” 

‘Yes, doctor; we manage to get on without 
your pills or a draughts either.’ 

‘Yah! perhaps you’ll find I’ve got a dose for 
you still—yes, indeed. Look here, Rowlands ; I 
want my money for the ship,’ 

‘What ship 

‘What ship! The Menevia’s Pride, as you 
know very well, I have two ounces* of her. 
She’s lost ; give me my money.’ 

a isn’t lost, I tell you; there’s no proof 
of it.’ 

‘Tf there is, will you pay me?” 

‘Of course I will’ 

‘Down on the nail?’ 

‘Down on the nail, if you like.’ 
one well. Now, just read this, Mr Rowlands, 


The Hen Doctor te into his hand a paper which 
contained a certified extract from the ship’s registry 
in the custom-house, giving the substance of Captain 
Ellis’s report. 

‘That’s no proof, said Rowlands ; ‘I’ve heard 
all that before—that’s no proof.’ 

‘No proof!’ exclaimed the doctor in a fury ; 
‘what! no proof! What proof will you have, eh? 
Come, will you pay me, yes or no, in a minute— 
come 

‘T shall pay, of course, if it’s right.’ 

‘Right or wrong, will you pay? Come, now, in 
a minute.’ 

Had the banker been strong, he would have 
shewn the Hen Doctor the door ; but he was not 
strong, he was very weak; he could put on the 
appearance of strength, but, in truth, his strength 

vanished with his solvency. The Hen Doctor 
was angry and vociferous; he held notes to the 
amount of two thousand pounds and upwards: he 
was quite wrong, of course ; could not compel pay- 


* Two sixteenth shares. 


ment, even were the Pride really lost, without 
legal preliminaries; but then the banker was 
shaky. There are so many shaky people in the 
world, that a man of fierce Bowen tt temper and 
indomitable will may run his course, knocking 
them down right and left, like skittles, as he goes. 

Rowlands made a rapid mental calculation. An 
eighth of three thousand pounds would be three 
hundred and seventy-five pounds—a serious sum, 
but better than arun. He drew himself up with 
dignity. ‘Doctor, I’ve always paid on the nail all 
my life, and I’m not going to begin with legal 
objections now. Give me your bond in the sum 
of three thousand pounds, as an indemnity to repay 
me if the Pride reappears, and you shall have the 
money.’ 

‘Well, thank you, Mr Rowlands, bach. I like 
you better than I did before’ 

‘Shall we pass it to your credit ?’ 

*Credit! No, by Jupiter! No credit for me; let 

me have the money here in my hand. Gold, too 
—sovereigns. I’m going to pay for the house I’ve 
bought in Pen Street, and the fools will never think 
of weighing the money.’ 
‘ ‘John, said Rowlands feebly, ‘three seventy- 
ve.’ 
‘Well, thank you, Mr Rowlands’—putting the 
money into his hat—‘I’ll go and see Gwen, and 
tell her how handsomely you’ve settled with me, 
and you'll have her to see you directly ; yes, by 
Jupiter,’ 

‘Now that you’ve done your business with that 
horrid old doctor, tell me, John, tell me, papa, what 
about the young man who was lost ?’ pe Winny. 

‘There’s nothing more about him, Miss Winny ; 
he’ll not be found till the snow clears away. He 
took to the Sarn Helen, and he must have perished 
with the cold before the morning.’ 

‘The Sarn Helen: is not that the Roman road 
that runs over the mountains, and crosses the 
Llanfechan Road 

‘Indeed, I don’t know about its being Roman, 
Miss Winny. Helen’s Way, they call it, and Helen 
was a wise woman, they say ; and people say you 
may meet her now among the hills carrying a 
cross; but that the man who sees her never lives 
to see another woman.’ 

‘Then I will go, papa; I will drive to the Sam 
Helen, and I will set all the shepherds and all the 
farmers and everybody to look for him. Alive or 
dead, we will find him ; and I shall offer a reward 
in your name—a hundred pounds if alive, fifty if 
dead !’ 

‘My dear, my dear!’ said the old banker, ‘I 
won't pay it.’ 

‘Then J will, out of my own money. What was 
his name, do you know, John?’ 

‘Here is his portmanteau, Miss Winny. I brought 
it here, not knowing what to do with it.’ 

At the sight of the brown leather portmanteau, 
she felt a shock quite new to her. It gave 
a reality and distinctness to her imagination of 
the young man, lone and lost among the hills ; he 
was no » bone to her now, but a real existence, 
and the thought nerved her to attempt his rescue. 

A name was painted on the portmanteau in large 
black letters: Gerard Robertson. 

Presently, a little crowd gathered in the market- 
place—if market-place it might be called, which 
was merely a widening of the cross street in which 
stood the bank—a crowd gathered round the 
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horse-block—it had been the base of the village 
cross langsyne—whilst Owen, the crier, after ring- 
ing his bell three times, announced in sonorous 
accents that a ‘Sais’ had been lost on the Sarn 
Helen, and that, if brought to Mr Rowlands’ house 
alive, a reward of a hundred pounds would be paid. 
‘Cant punt !’* exclaimed the Hen Doctor, who 
stood loafing there with his hands buried in his 
Sone ‘Yah! where will he get the money? 
ah ! it will break the bank ; yes, by Jupiter.’ 
‘Doctor,’ said a sweet voice behind him, ‘you 
must come with me in the carriage now, at once. 
I am going to look for the poor young Englishman, 
and we should have a doctor at hand. 
‘Cant punt, cant punt!’ the doctor muttered to 
himself—‘I’ll go, Miss Winny ; yes, by Jupiter.’ 


CHAPTER XII, 


But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
Here were a fairy. 


‘Who are you, and what are you doing here?’ 
said Owen, sitting upright, and looking at the man 
who was groaning. ‘Water you want, do you? 
How will I get any down here? Where do you keep 
it? Have you a cask of bragat here, or any 
mead? Are you a Roman, perhaps, or one of the 
Gwylliaid Cochion,t and have you been here a 
hundred years, or more, perhaps /? 

‘I’m an Englishman, said a faint husky voice. 
‘I’ve had a fall, and am dying, and I want water, 
water !’ 

His voice was lost in the gurgle in his throat ; 
and Owen, recalled to the actual existing world, 
began to look about him, to see if he could find 
any water. There was in one corner a small well, 
inclosed by shaped stones, full to the brim with 
clear, cold, pellucid water. He brought some 
water in the palms of his hands, and moistened the 
lips and bathed the face of the man who was lying 
there. 

‘Thank you, thank you! Now, if you could 
move me so that my weight shall not fall upon 
- arm, which is crushed underneath me.—There, 

! 


Gerard Robertson groaned with pain, but, placed 
in a more easy position, his arm straightened out, 
his back supported by a stone, began to feel more 
comfortable—almost happy. Was there not plenty 
of water to be had now? No longer would he be 
tormented with the trickle of the stream he could 
not reach, 

‘What may your name be, young man?’ said 
Owen after he had tended him, ‘and where do you 
come from 

‘Cant punt yrwovr !’ (A hun und rew 
‘I’ve found him, Miss Winey, back Cant punt 
shouted a voice above their heads. A moment 
after, a dark ungainly form came sliding down the 
loose gravel into the cave. ‘Hollo! Owen, are 
you lost too in the mountains! Diaoul! I’ll find 
7 for nothing, as you’re such an old friend ; but 

ll have a hundred pounds for finding the young 
Sais. Think of that, Owen, bach.’ 

‘I found him first,” cried Owen. ‘If there’sa 


* A hundred pounds. 

+ ‘Red’ banditti, or wild men who flourished am 
the mountains temp. Henry VIII.—the tradition o 
whom is still existing. 


reward at all, it belongs to me, to say nothing of 
your being the richest man in Caerinion, I 
only a poor parson.’ 

But Winny Rowlands now descended into the 
—_ put a stop to the squabble as to the 
re 


Ww 
‘How shall we get him out of this?’ she cried. 
‘Owen, run and bring your dog-cart ; there is a 
track almost all the way. If we take out the seat, 
and let him lie on the bottom, it will be better than 
putting him in the carriage, where he would be all 
doubled up. Come, Owen.—Come, doctor !’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Srarr-Caprarn Evans of the Admiralty has made 
a communication to the Royal Society, which is 
well worth the attention of all who are interested 
in navigation, It is, On the Present Amount of 
Westerly Magnetic Declination on the Coasts of 
Great Britain, and its Annual Changes. This mag- 
netic declination is commonly known as variation 
of the compass, that is, the amount by which the 
compass needle varies from the true north. At 
present, the variation is to the west of north, and 
Captain Evans, taking his facts from recent Admir- 
alty surveys, makes known that the rate of vari- 
ation is rapidly increasing, and is greatest in 
amount in the highest latitudes; for example, 
on the north-east coast of Scotland, and thence to 
the Shetland Islands. This being the case, it is 
clear that the compass-bearings, as laid down on 
charts and sailing directions, must be rectified, if 
ships and seamen are to escape disaster. Of course 
the Admiralty will take care that charts properly 
corrected shall be published ; and Captain Evang? 
paper, with a chart corrected up to January 1872, 
will be printed in due time in the Philosophical 
Transactions, so that mariners may provide them- 
selves with safe guides, 

The variation, as above mentioned, is not only 
greater in the north than in the south, but is 
greater in the east than in the west ; thus shewing 
a difference on all our coasts. We may perhaps 
remark further, that the westerly variation is now, 
and has been for some time, decreasing: the needle 
is going back to the north and east, whence, in 
the next century, another mysterious oscillation 
will bring it back to the west. 

The new Society of Telegraph Engineers have 
commenced the publication of a Journal, in which 
the progress of telegraphy as a science and as an 
art will be duly recorded. The first number con- 
tains a paper on Automatic Telegraphs by Mr R. 
S. Culley, from which we gather a few particulars 
of general interest. Without the automatic appar- 
atus, it would be impossible to supply the infor- 
mation required by newspapers all over the king- 
dom. From the central station in London as many 
as 400,000 words are transmitted in a single night, 
and through five or six stations simultaneously, 
whereby it happens that the quantity of matter 
telegraphed is equal to a thousand columns of the 
Times. All this is accomplished while one half 
of the world are asleep. e rate of transmission 
varies: to Aberdeen, it is 60 words a minute; to 
Sunderland, 90; while to Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Cardiff, it is 120. The messages are punched 
in strips or ribbons of paper, and these can be 
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multiplied to any extent when re of news- 
paper work requires. The punching of the strips 
is greatly facilitated by the use a@ pneumatic 
apparatus, in which the levers are struck by pistons 
actuated by compressed air. Three keys like those 
of a pianoforte open the valves, and the touch is 
so light that three or four ribbons can be per- 
forated at the rate of forty words a minute by a 
female clerk. Expedition is, of course, the object 
kept in view; and it is satisfactory to learn on 

authority that it is ‘one great point with 

r Scudamore, and those engaged in the manage- 
ment of the Post-office Telegraphs, that anybody 
ing into a telegraph office could feel sure that 

message would be forwarded for delivery within 
five minutes,’ It is worthy of note that more than 
twelve million messages were sent in the year 
ending March last. 

In the working of the telegraph, some curious 
facts have been observed. A message sent through 
land-lines and an undersea cable travels quicker 
to the place which has the long land-line than to 
the shorter. From Amsterdam to London, a signal 
is transmitted at greater speed than in the reverse 
direction ; the reason being, that on the English 
side there is a wire of one hundred and thirty 
miles, then a cable of one hundred and twenty, 
and on the Dutch side a wire of twenty miles. 
This difference, however, can be rectified by a 
scientific contrivance. Another fact arrived at by 
observation is, that on wires stretched east and west 
the speed is decreased every day about noon. The 
cause, we are informed, is not clear; but it is 
supposed to be due to the diurnal variation in 

-currents, 

It is a fact worth knowing that gutta-percha 
decays rapidly, and becomes brittle and porous 
when dry and exposed to the light, but under 
water appears to undergo no change whatever. 
Gutta-percha sunk in the sea for twenty years 
shews no sign of decay, which must be — as 
a condition in which nature comes to the aid of 
mechanical and electrical science. 

Many attempts have been made to devise a tell- 
tale to shew whether a watchman has gone his 
rounds faithfully during the night ; but not many 
have succeeded. Among the latest and best is the 
one now in use at the Penitentiary, Lausanne, 
invented by Mr Cauderoy, which effects its object 
by electricity. A disk of paper, divided into 
twelve hours, is set in movement by clockwork. 
A number of electro-magnets are fixed in front of 
the disk, and these are connected in the usual way 
with buttons or keys placed in different parts of 
the building. These buttons indicate stations on 
the watchman’s round, and he is expected to push 
each one as he passes it. The push excites the 
electro-magnet, and releases a pricker, which starts 
forward and makes a hole in the paper disk. This 
disk may be placed in any part of the building ; 
in the inspector’s office or governor’s room ; con- 
sequently, any neglect or evasion on the part of the 
watchman is immediately detected. 

Some of our scientific men are of opinion that 
good will arise out of the high = of coal, in- 
asmuch as invention will thereby be stimulated to 
seek other means of lighting and warming. If coal, 
they say, were ten pounds a ton, a way would soon 
be found of sonemaeating caloric, and of having 
good fires in the middle of a room, free from smoke 
or noxious gases. But it is clear that this can 


never take place while coal is cheap, And some 
among those savants believe that the time will 
come when practical men will be able to precipi- 
tate sound, and so at once get rid of all the tre- 
mendous noises that annoy a great city. As Voltaire 
said, ‘les jeunes gens verront de belles choses,’ 

Mr C. W. Siemens, F.R.S., who ranks among the 
foremost of electricians and mechanical engineers, 
has lately shewn that the steam-jet hitherto used 
only to quicken the fire in a steam-engine, is 
capable of improvement, and applicable to many 
useful purposes, The efficiency of the jet depends 
on peculiarities in the construction of a tube which 
cannot be popularly described in few words; 
suffice it, that the steam rushes forth as a ring 
enveloping a core of air, and this, with steam of 
only atmospheres’ effective pressure, will 
exhaust air as thoroughly as an air-pump. The jet 
occupies but little space, and is moderate in cost, 
and therefore can be used in many places where 
an “~ would be too bulky or too expen- 
sive, The Pneumatic Despatch Tube by which de- 
spatches are sent underground from the City to 

haring Cross, is in the whole of its circuit nearly 
four miles long. ‘The engine and air-pump by 
which the tube was worked cost three thousand 
pounds ; three of the steam-jets now do the same 
work, and maintain so good a vacuum, that the 
‘carriers’ in which the despatches are inclosed 
travel at the rate of nearly fifteen miles an hour. 

By adapting the jet to a double chamber and 
exhausting the air, Mr Siemens shews that water 
can be raised as readily as by pumping. The 
chambers are so constructed that as the one 
empties the other fills, and so the flow of water 
is continuous. The contrivances made use of for 
economising power and multiplying effect are 
singularly ingenious; and to prevent the noise 
that would be occasioned by the combined jet of 
steam and air rushing from the open top of the 
delivery funnel of the exhauster, a ‘sound-killer’ 
is placed on the top. This sound-killer is a 
cylindrical metal vessel, containing a series of per- 
forated wooden diaphragms, which have the effect 
of deadening noise. Have we in this a step towards 
the precipitation of sound above referred to? Here 
the question arises, could not railway companies 
have sound-killers fixed to the locomotives that 
roar so intolerably while waiting at a station ? 

In any case where exhaustion is required, the 
jet may be employed with advantage, and already 
the manufacturers of sugar see that it will render 
them profitable service in ees cane-juice 
when in the vacuum- There can be no doubt 
that it will be largely made use of in the West 
Indies, where its simplicity will recommend it to a 

pulation unaccustomed to complicated machinery. 

t will also be used for separating the molasses from 
the sugar; and thus supersede the present ex- 
pensive and troublesome process.—Another a 
cation of the jet is in the production o: 

for heating purposes: the blast is admitted un 
the fire-place, and with such economy, that coal- 
dust of the most inferior — can be used, while, 
all other things being equal, the production of gas 
is doubled, and its quality improved. 

In the discussion that followed the reading of 
Mr Siemens’ paper before a meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, suggestion was made 
that the jet could be used to draw off the noxious 
dust in Shetiield grinding establishments, and in 
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exhausting the foul air from the lower part of ships. 
If the foul air is sucked out, fresh air must of 
necessity find its way in. 

Authors who have been accustomed to indulge 
in funny remarks about the slowness of the bucolic 
mind’ will now have to change their note, for, as 
was exemplified by the recent agricultural gather- 
ing at Cardiff, the farmers are by no means slow in 

ing use of the best implements and machines 
for the cultivation of their land, to say nothing of 
their persevering endeavours after improved breeds 


. of horses, sheep, and cattle. At the gathering 


referred to, a twin wagon was exhibited, which is 
eighteen inches lower, and will carry a one half 


’ greater load than an ordinary wagon, with the further 


advantage, that it will travel equally well in either 
direction, and has a tipping movement for unload- 
ing. Other wagons, to be used with a traction- 
engine, are so constructed that they can be unloaded 
on either side, or behind, or through the bottom, 
whereby labour will be saved and business facili- 
tated. A a was shewn combining a 
ridge-plough with revolving forks which pick out 
the potatoes, and thus do the work commonly done 
by women and children.—An improved drill is so 
constructed that it will deposit one, two, or three 
seeds at pleasure, and the economy thereby effected 
is such that in sowing seeds of mangel-wurzel 
(which the British farmer persists in calling man- 
gold), there is a saving of eight pounds out of each 
ten pounds of seed commonly required, with the 
er saving of the labour of gS mr out sur- 
plus plants with the hoe—The thatch-making 
machine which we noticed some months ago has 
been improved and brought out in a cheaper form 
by the inventor, Mr Gooday, of Stanstead :—a new 
centrifugal pump, driven by an engine of two- 
horse power, will lift twenty-one thousand gallons 
of water ten feet in one hour; and a machine 
to heat water uses waste steam to surround a large 
number of ring-spaces through which the water 
is driven, and heated in the shortest possible time. 
Steam traction-engines on common are 
objected to because they frighten horses. Aveling 
& Co. of Rochester get over this difficulty, and 
when the driver sees passing horses, he opens a 
valve, through which nearly the whole of the 
exhaust steam immediately passes into the water- 
tank. The hoarse coughing of the engine is there- 
by silenced, and the chief occasion of fright is done 
with. 

e have more than once called attention to the 
Fairlie locomotive engine, and the facilities it 
affords for railway traffic. Since then, its capa- 
bilities have been increased, and it has been tried 
on difficult lines in foreign countries, particularly 
in Russia and Belgium. In the last instance, the 
engine drew a train of four hundred and eighty 
tons up a steep gradient ‘with perfect ease.” The 
facts brought out by the experimental trials are so 
remarkable, as to make it clear that an enormous 
saving could be effected, especially in goods-traflic, 
were the Fairlie engine set to work on all our 
principal lines of railway. The waste of power 
and material in the haulage of coal is almost in- 
credible. Owing to the penne system of loose 
coupling, so much strength is needed in the trucks, 
that one ton of truck is required for every two tons 
of coal, and by reason of this superabundant weight, 
the train not eer comes to a stand-still. 
A double-bogie Fairlie engine, on the contrary, 


will draw a train twice as heavy, screwed tightly 
up, and make no difficulty of starting, even up an 
incline. The Iquique Railway in Peru, by which 
nitrate of soda is brought down to the coast, is full 
of sharp curves, and ascends for eleven miles 1 foot 
in 25, and 1 foot in 28. Yet the Fairlie engine 
pulls up a load of one hundred and eighty tons at 
ten wes an hour, and the wagons which carry 
seven and a half tons of the mineral weigh not 
more than two and a half tons. A calculation has 
been made that three million pounds sterling could 
be saved every year in the transport of coal to 
London by the use of the Fairlie ; and any one 
who will take into account the saving of weight, of 
material, of time, of drivers and other train-ser- 
vants, may verify the calculation. At a time when 
coal is alarmingly dear, and likely to be dearer, it 
is eminently worthy of consideration. 

Another solution for the vexed question of sew- 
age has been offered by General Scott, whose name 
is well known in connection with the Albert Hall 
and other works at South Kensington. The general 
explained his views and his method to a meeting 
of competent persons, held at the residence of the 
Duke of Sutherland, and from these it appears 
that he proposes to perfectly clarify the liquid part 
of sewage before discharging it — land or into 
a river ; and the solid part or ‘sludge’ he would 
treat by a chemical process, and burn it into lime 
or.cement. The general holds that the chief man- 
urial value of sewage passes off with the liquid, and 
that the advantage of converting the worthless 
solid into good and valuable lime or cement is 
therefore the greater ; and he points to works at 
Ealing, where his process is carried on without 
annoyance to the neighbourhood. The sewage in 
its ordinary state is there admitted to a receiver ; 
lime and clay are freely mixed therewith, all the 
matters held in suspension fall to the bottom, and 
the liquid flows off clear. The solid matter is then 
burnt in a kiln, and finds a ready market at thirty- 
five shillings a ton, which, as the general states, 
yields a profit of more than ten shillings a ton. 

From an American chemical journal, we learn 
that, in a family wash, borax is more useful than 

and effects an important economy of soap. 
One handful of powdered borax to ten gallons of 
boiling water is stated as the proper quantity. A 
solution of borax is also said to make an excellent 
wash for the hair or teeth ; and, to many persons 
who live in cellars or kitchens, it may be an ad- 
vantage to know that cockroaches forsake the place 
where borax is sprinkled, 
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